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EELATION OF RACE TO THOUGHT EXPRESSION 

WEBSTER defines race as "A division of mankind possessing 
constant traits, transmissible by descent, sufficient to charac- 
terize it as a distinct and permanent type of the genus homo." 

In general, race classification has been based upon purely phys- 
ical characteristics — many authorities virtually deny that there is 
any marked mental distinction between races. Of these physical 
characteristics the most important and generally recognized are skin- 
color, form of hair, and shape of skull, particularly the cephalic 
index and facial angle. The number of races so distinguished must, 
of course, vary according to how marked a distinction is required 
to justify classification as a separate race. Quatrefarges recognizes 
only three races: Caucasic, Ethiopic, and Mongolic. That other 
races distinct from any now existing have lived in prehistoric times 
is universally admitted (for example, the man of Neanderthal). 
Whether all men descended from a common ancestor or not is an 
open question, and one of no great interest for us. It is sufficient 
to know that beyond all doubt racial distinctions fully as marked 
as at present antedate the ice age. These old races were not, how- 
ever, so far as can be shown, the direct ancestors of any modern 
races. In other words, all modern races are unquestionably blends. 
Quatrefarges shows conclusively that blending of races began in 
Europe as far back as the time of the cave-men. These blends form 
the bases for all modern races and peoples. 

The physical basis for race classification given above seems to the 
writer to be both one-sided and inadequate. Races and peoples 
differ quite as much in their mental as in their physical make-up ; 
though these differences are more subtle and more easily hidden by 
training and education. Most writers are inclined to treat mental 
race distinctions rather lightly, in general explaining away the facts 
by saying that the so-called racial differences are really only differ- 
ences between individuals, and that individuals of any race can 
easily be found exhibiting those characteristics said to be typical 
of any other race ; or if this does not seem to fit the facts it is said 
that environment and not race is the true cause of mental differences, 
that certain peoples are more voluble, suggestible, or what not than 
others simply because of physical and social surroundings. It is 
said, for example, that many Englishmen are as excitable as French- 
men, and that some of the most phlegmatic of men are Frenchmen, 
that the negro race has produced such men as Dubois and Booker 
Washington, and the Anglo-Saxon race many a stupid blockhead. 
The following is a fair illustration of the second contention: The 
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sunny climate, language, and traditions of the Italians make them 
differ mentally from the North-Germans with their gloomy climate, 
guttural language, and somber traditions ; that if the Germans could 
be transplanted into Italy, and the Italians into Germany, leaving 
customs, language, and traditions behind them, but yet carrying 
their blood intact, their mental traits would be completely exchanged. 

Without denying the importance of climate, custom, language, 
or tradition, and also admitting that isolated individuals tend to be- 
come more like the surrounding race than like their own race, men- 
tally speaking (psychological mass action law), we may state that 
mental states are in a very large degree dependent upon cerebral 
structure, and that there is no more reason for denying the impor- 
tance of cerebral structure as a basis for race qualification than there 
is for denying that of facial angle — both are purely physiological 
(or in the last analysis physical). This must not be taken to mean 
that mind is a "product" of the brain, but that there is a close 
parallelism between neural structure and mental activity, can hardly 
be doubted in the light of the facts of physiological psychology. 

There are some who, emphasizing the quality of mind and matter, 
argue that similarity of cerebral structure in no way implies simi- 
larity of mental characteristics. For them it is idle to classify men- 
tality on the basis of brain structure, even if we knew the details 
of such structure, for the one is mental and the other physical. To 
this we can only answer that the hypothesis: "No psychosis without 
neurosis" is about as well established in psychology as is Avogadro's 
hypothesis in physics; in the nature of the case neither can ever be 
proved. If, however, we accept this very probable hypothesis, we 
can hardly doubt that for every thought there is a corresponding 
brain-process (physico-chemical process) and for every tendency to 
think in a particular way there is a corresponding cerebral structure. 
The only real question then remaining will be, is cerebral structure 
alike for all races at birth and changed afterwards by environment 
only, or do races like individuals innately differ in the make-up and 
arrangement of the nerve cells constituting the brain? To the 
writer the latter seems the more probable. 

The differences in mental capacity depend on physiological dif- 
ferences which are at present unknown. That is, just those differ- 
ences which would be most significant as the physiological bases for 
mental and moral differences are those that are not known. It is to 
be hoped that this will not always be so. To prove mental differ- 
ences to be physiological would necessitate the discovery of specific 
differences in nerve structure corresponding to differences which 
are now alleged to be the result of environment. Since such physio- 
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logical knowledge has not yet been attained we must attack the 
problem from the psychological side. 

Those who view man as forming but one race mentally point out 
that an anatomist can not with certainty tell if a given brain be- 
longed to a white man or to a negro, much less if to an Englishman 
or to a Frenchman. This is true, but it is also true, that given a 
considerable number of brains from ordinary whites, and another 
collection of negro brains he will never have trouble in distinguish- 
ing which group is which. The same might be said of some of the 
more grossly physical distinctions between the races. Thus indi- 
vidual Japanese may be found who differ less from individual Amer- 
icans than they do from certain individual Japanese, either mentally 
or physically, and individual Americans may be found having more 
resemblance to individual Japanese than to certain other Americans ; 
yet mentally and physically there is always a marked distinction 
between a hundred Japanese and a hundred Americans that never 
leaves us in doubt as to which group is which. 

This I believe would apply to babies as well as to adults, and to 
the mental productions of groups as well as to their physical persons. 
Thus, from a purely empirical point of view, the occasional appear- 
ance of persons of one race mentally or physically more like those 
of another race than their own is no bar to a successful classifica- 
tion. For example, the existence of phlegmatic Frenchmen and of 
excitable Englishmen does not invalidate the mental distinction be- 
tween Frenchmen and Englishmen. We shall later see that these 
apparent exceptions are to be expected if we admit the soundness 
of mental race distinctions. 

However few or many may have been the original number of 
races, it is, as has already been stated, quite certain that all modern 
races and peoples without exception are more or less blends. This 
statement is not contrary to the well-known Mendelian law of hered- 
ity. Superficially viewed this law may seem to deny the possibility 
of permanent "blends," since all unit characters must reappear as 
such in fixed mathematical proportions. But a strictly mathemat- 
ical consideration of this law will also show that when the number 
of such unit characters is moderately large, the probability of having 
all of them (or a large majority) reappear in any one individual 
becomes vanishingly small. In fact the reappearance of a large 
number of such characters becomes mathematically less probable as 
the number of total characters increases. 

Man is the most complex of animals, physically and mentally, 
and there is every reason to believe that the number of physical 
unit characters, properly so called, reaches into the thousands. The 
brain of man is complex beyond possibility of description ; there are 
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literally hundreds of millions of neurones and numberless possi- 
bilities of connections more or less determined at birth. The num- 
ber of unit mental characters can not, therefore, be even estimated 
with any degree of satisfaction. While theoretically the same, the 
case is practically very different from that of peas or mice. Now a 
consideration of the physics and mathematics of the case will show 
that when the number of determinants is infinite the result of a 
cross in accordance with the Mendelian law becomes identical with 
a blend. This is exactly analogous to the principle in physics that 
if the number of molecules of water, say, be infinite we may apply 
the laws of perfect fluids without error. Of course, the number o± 
determinants is not infinite, nor is the number of water molecules, 
and hence the result of a cross between races is not a perfect blend. 
This may, at least in part, explain the great individual differences 
noted above between persons of the same race. In fact, the number 
of unit characters seems small enough in many cases for us to trace 
the workings of the Mendelian law and to allow for those cases com- 
monly called "reversion of type"; and yet large enough to allow 
for an approximately homogeneous people to result after a com- 
paratively few generations, say eight or ten. It is to be noted that 
such a people are never completely homogeneous, but tend to become 
more and more so with time if "castes" are not formed within the 
"blend." 

By mental-set is meant the tendency to react in certain ways in 
response to a given situation. It is not exactly synonymous with 
ways of reacting, but rather means the ways one should react if it 
were not for extraneous influences. The German word Weltan- 
schauung conveys something of the thought that is desired, and yet 
that is not it. We might say that the Weltanschauung of a person or 
people is chiefly determined by mental-set. 

There are always three factors that go to make up mental-set, 
heredity, environment, and time. Of these the first two can vary 
independently of each other. Time has no meaning here except 
that heredity and environment may vary with respect to it. This 
may be expressed mathematically thus: 

MENTAL-SET = /HEREDITY dt. + /ENVIRONMENT dt. 

For the individual heredity is fixed, a constant that can not be 
changed, therefore, for this case : 

MENTAL-SET = K -\- ENVIRONMENT dt. 

For a people, however, heredity may change quite as rapidly as 
environment, in fact, usually more so, and it is in all eases a more 
powerful factor. Hence we see that heredity is more important for 
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the race than for the individual. LeBon expresses this by saying, 
"The only force strong enough to compete with heredity is heredity." 
Let us repeat, that for the individual mental-set is determined by the 
fixed quantity heredity, plus environment which varies with time; 
while for a people mental-set is determined by heredity and environ- 
ment, both of which vary as time passes. 

For a people heredity is immensely more important than envi- 
ronment for two reasons; first, its effects (on mental-set) are more 
rapid and marked, second, the changes produced by heredity are of 
necessity passed on to future generations, which may or may not be 
true of the effects of environment. 

The fact that peoples differ in mental-set must not be taken to 
mean that one is necessarily better or worse, higher or lower, than 
the other. This is chiefly a question of viewpoint. I shall try to 
show that the mental set of the Frenchman and the German is radi- 
cally different, but it does not follow that one is better or more intel- 
lectual than the other. The same is true of the American and the 
Japanese, or of the American white man and the American negro. 
That they differ mentally in the most important manner I believe 
we can show; which is the best or highest is largely a question of 
the point of view. 

Thought can not be transferred ; it can only be expressed. There 
is no known way by means of which I can communicate my thought 
to you, and when we speak of doing so it is purely figurative. What 
I can do, and all that can be done, is to give such expression to my 
thought as may cause similar thoughts in others. This is never per- 
fectly accomplished, and in many cases the thought thus awakened 
is very different from the thought expressed. However, it is only 
through thought expression that we can know anything of the 
mental-set of individuals or races, and so we must look to thought 
expression for confirmation or contradiction of our thesis that peoples 
and races have inherently different mental-sets. In a broad sense 
all acts of men are expressions of thought, actual or potential, that 
is, of mental-set; but for our purpose only certain forms of expres- 
sion are important: 

These are: (1) Spoken language, (2) literature, (3) political 
and social institutions, (4) material civilization, (5) religion. 

Beginning with spoken language, we must remember that thought, 
perhaps, is possible without words, though undoubtedly in all cases 
thought without words would be much narrowed and cramped. 1 The 
importance of the form of expression, here language of every-day 
life, spoken or written, in molding thought itself is immense; it is 

iSee James's "Principles of Psychology," Vol. I., page 226. 
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probably the most potent part of environment. The individual can 
hardly escape having his mental-set remodeled to fit the language 
through which he must express his thoughts. The race, however, 
having more time, can, and does, remodel the language to fit its 
mental-set (being also somewhat changed in the process, of course). 
Some examples may be cited : through what may be called political 
accident what is now France adopted the Latin language. After the 
fall of the Roman Empire the population of this country became 
very heterogeneous, but gradually formed something of what we 
may term a quasi-homogeneous people. The language imposed upon 
them by accident had now become a sort of ' ' Low Latin ' ' unsuitable 
for the expression of the thought of the new people now slowly form- 
ing by fusion of the heterogeneous elements. Unconsciously, little 
by little, inflections and constructions were adopted, till to-day 
French is Latin only in its word-roots and not in its structure or 
spirit. Something similar happened in Italy and Spain, — each 
people slowly fitting the language to the genius of the race, or its 
mental-set. In Germany where the race did not undergo any great 
change of blood, the language remains essentially unaltered in struc- 
ture and spirit to this day. Remember that we are not talking of 
mere word-roots, but of structure, inflection, endings, manner of 
compounding, and so forth. These and not word-roots are the real 
spirit of a language. 

In England prior to the Norman Conquest, we find a Teutonic 
tongue spoken, but with the introduction of considerable quantities 
of Norman blood this language was no longer suited to the mental- 
set of the people. As a new people gradually formed, so a new 
language formed, suited to them. In this case the old Saxon word- 
roots were largely retained, just as were the Latin word-roots in 
France, but, as in that case, the spirit of the older language was 
completely lost. Inflections were dropped, structures were changed, 
and in general, the language was made to conform to the people who 
spoke it. It is a matter of common observation that many obsolete 
Teutonic forms or ways of pronouncing words continue among igno- 
rant persons in rural districts in England and America. It is cus- 
tomary to attribute this to ignorance and illiteracy, but is this cor- 
rect ? If this were the only factor would not the language of the illiter- 
ate always change more rapidly than that of the educated ? May it 
not be that those persons being of humbler descent are more Teutonic, 
i. e., less Norman, in blood, and that these forms suit them? The 
formation of a new language is not necessitated simply by the need 
of uniformity in expression; but the play of imagination, fancy, 
and instinctive needs of the people lead them deliberately, though 
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perhaps unconsciously, to change an accidentally imposed language 
to suit the genius of the race. 

Noting again that two factors (other than time) help to make a 
people or race, is it not true that in spite of the unifying influence of 
universal education, newspapers, and travel, Americans are develop- 
ing a new variation of English suited to the mental-set of the people ? 
In spite of the fact that the American negro is subjected to every 
form of artificial coercion to force him to speak English just as the 
white man does, he does not do it. I am not referring to mere broken 
English; that is just as incorrect as Negro-English, but it is very 
different. Few of us realize how different Negro-English is from the 
white man's English. In truth it is a different medium of expression 
from English, in which the same words convey entirely different 
thoughts in entirely different ways. This in spite of the fact that 
forces such as suggestion, imitation, and education, tend to make the 
language the same for both races. 

Man's permanent written expression of thought is a quite differ- 
ent thing from his spoken language. It is not representative of so 
large a proportion of a people, being rather an expression of the best 
than of the average thought. Yet it is no less distinctive and char- 
acteristic of a people; each writer has his own style, but, "Le style 
est de I'homme meme," is no more true for an individual than for 
the race or people. Entirely aside from the mere words used there 
is a something common to all or nearly all German novels that marks 
them off from English or French of the same period, and this some- 
thing does not disappear even if all are translated into a common 
tongue. Further, this national style, or style of a people, is not 
easily changed. Literary fashions come and go, but that of which 
we here speak remains. If, through accident, a foreign style gains 
temporary ascendency in the literature of a people, their literature 
always declines. Even if the literature copied be very strong and 
noble, that of the imitating people rings untrue and is never great. 
This is because it does not allow expression to what has been called 
in this paper the mental-set of a people. It is on this account that 
no people have ever produced really worthy literature till they shook 
off the trammels of foreign or classic style. Not only must an indi- 
vidual writer be true to himself, that is, exhibit what Lewes calls 
"The principle of sincerity," if he would write literature worth 
while, but so must a people. One people can not adopt the style of 
another, but only imitate it, because the essence of style is that it 
shall express the mental set of the individual or people. "Le style 
est de I'homme meme." 

The mental set of a people also finds expression in political, social, 
and educational institutions. It is usual to explain the admitted 
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national character of most of these institutions on the ground of 
environment and practical requirements. The fact is that these 
material factors have weight only as they influence what we have 
called the mental-set of a people; and as has already been pointed 
out this is influenced as much (or more) by heredity as by environ- 
ment. Imitation and artificial education have, of course, some in- 
fluence, as, for example, the "republics" of Spanish America call 
themselves such in imitation of the United States of America, but 
this influence is always external and often transitory. If we look 
beneath the surface we see that no Spanish-speaking country is a 
republic in the sense that the United States is, nor can it be so. It 
is usual to explain that with time these or any other peoples, will 
become "fitted for self-government." This I believe to be a delusion 
and in contradiction to the observed facts and laws of physiological 
psychology. The gray matter making up the brain of, say, the 
Spanish American peoples is different from that of the Englishman. 
This does not necessarily imply inferiority, any more than black 
eyes imply inferiority as compared with blue eyes. But it does im- 
ply difference. This should always be remembered in discussing 
such matters ; we Americans are prone to believe that ours is the only 
form of government that is highly intelligent, and therefore we are 
inclined to look upon the statement that a people are not suited for 
self-government as a slur upon their intellectual ability. This we 
try to salve by saying that with education and development they will 
become competent to govern themselves as we govern ourselves. 
Something of this kind is constantly being said of the Filipinos, 
Mexicans, Cubans, and others. 

Let us see the facts without regard to the names by which insti- 
tutions are called. Also let us disabuse our minds of the notion that 
a republic is the only good form of government. The governments 
of all the English-speaking countries are essentially republics of the 
same general type. This is true of England and her great colonies, 
as well as of America. Prance is a true republic in the sense that it 
is neither a military despotism nor an hereditary monarchy; yet the 
political institutions of France differ more from those of the United 
States than do those of England. As the French republic is the only 
great nation of French people, so we find no other people whose polit- 
ical institutions are so nearly allied to those of France as are the 
institutions of, say, Canada and the United States. Again we find 
a certain similarity in the political and social institutions of all doli- 
chocephalic (Teutonic) peoples of Europe, whether called by the name 
of republic, empire, kingdom, or what not. The French Empire of 
the first or second Napoleon was an entirely different institution 
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from the present German Empire, even though having many factors 
in common. 

In Spanish America, in spite of the name "republic" by which 
all of the states are called, we know that none is a republic in the 
sense in which the United States is. In Spanish America the most 
stable form of government seems to be the military dictatorship under 
the guise of a republic. Of course, all are not alike, for they differ 
in blood as well as in name; some are orderly strong governments, 
while others are weak and chaotic ones ; but none is a republic. The 
naive statement often seen in school books that a republic is a govern- 
ment deriving its authority from the consent of the people is mean- 
ingless, for in a very true sense all governments do this. That is, a 
nation can not be governed by a small number of men if the people 
as a whole actively and persistently oppose such a government. 
However, a people may very willingly consent to a government with- 
out themselves being any active or actual factor in that government- 
This is the true distinction, and not the mere name kingdom, empire, 
or republic. There are as many varieties of governments as there are 
peoples to be governed, each being an expression of the mental-set of 
a people. 

If a so-called nation be in the formative state, racially speaking, 
that is, if, instead of being one homogeneous people, it is a mixture 
of several peoples yet unblended, no stable form of government is 
possible (excepting, of course, military rule from without). This 
seems to have been the case in Italy in the past, and in Spanish 
America, or at least parts of it, to-day; and probably will be the 
case in certain American states having a large foreign population in 
the future. 

Other institutions, such as systems of education and social sys- 
tems, might be similarly discussed. If the peculiar nature of insti- 
tutions is to be explained by environment, one has to postulate some- 
thing hereditary which was the dominant factor in forming the 
environment; for the environment that is of most importance here 
is not climate and geographical position, but customs and traditions. 

Let us now briefly consider the material civilization of a people 
as a means of thought expression. It is true that material civiliza- 
tion is only the "hull" of thought, yet it is par excellence the "out- 
ward and visible form" of the inward thought. It is usual to assume 
that any given material civilization is founded upon another and 
older civilization. That is, that all civilization is a process of borrow- 
ing and improving, not of outright originating of anything. Through 
suggestion or imitation as well as through force of arms peoples do 
imitate or take on the material civilization of other peoples ; but the 
real foundation of each material civilization is not another and older 
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civilization, but the minds of the people. The popular notion that 
so-called inferior civilizations are only stages of progress towards a 
civilization like our own is without foundation. Civilizations do 
progress, but not all towards a common goal. There is no reason to 
believe that the Hottentot would ever evolve railroads or skyscrapers, 
or anything serving the same purpose if he were allowed millions of 
years in which to evolve. Not only in such extreme cases is this true, 
but peoples on an intellectual par, in the sense that one can not be 
said to be superior to the other, will never evolve similar civilizations 
unless they have similar mentality, that is, are closely akin. Though 
the Romans and Etruscans were of about equal intellectual rank and 
had practically identical physical environment, and though the Ro- 
mans evidently tried to copy the Etruscan architecture they never 
succeeded; there always remained a something that differentiated 
the work of the two peoples. Something similar might be said of 
Roman and Greek material civilization. Even to-day with our uni- 
versal intercommunication there is a distinct and characteristic dif- 
ference between the material civilizations of the important peoples, 
civilized or uncivilized, that extends throughout the whole shell of 
outward civilization. This, too, in spite of all kinds of artificial de- 
vices to smooth out just these inequalities. This could be illustrated 
equally well by the architecture of London and New York, of Mex- 
ico and Texas, of Peru and Australia ; or by styles of railroad coaches 
in the various countries. This does not deny that material civiliza- 
tion, like language, is in part borrowed ; but it does show that any 
given material civilization is not merely a step in a series of civiliza- 
tions through which all races normally pass. 

Of all forms of racial thought expression religion is at once the 
most intangible and most characteristic. Carlyle well says, "If you 
tell me what a man's true belief is, you tell me to a very great extent 
what the man is, and what kind of things he will do. Of a man or of 
a nation we inquire, therefore, first of all, what religion they had ? ' ' 

Religion is peculiarly racial. "What men do and say about busi- 
ness is perhaps largely determined by immediate surroundings. 
What men believe of the future and past, of life and death, are mat- 
ters of "temperament" or racial-set. Of course, individuals may 
be found who diverge from the rule for one reason or another, but 
such are exceptions. 

It is often stated that Christianity is a Semitic religion adopted 
by Non-Semitic peoples. This is argued to show that we obtained 
our religion from Asia, and that, therefore, in spreading Christianity 
in the East we are only returning borrowed capital. It may be 
true that historically speaking, Christianity is of Semitic and, there- 
fore, of Asiatic origin ; but psychologically speaking Christianity is 
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neither Semitic nor Asiatic. If we accept the records of the new 
Testament we can not help seeing that Christianity even in its in- 
fancy was not in accord with Jewish mental-set. And if this was 
true at the beginning, how much more so after it had been accepted 
and transformed by western minds? (The founder of Christianity 
was probably one of those great minds not in accord with his own 
people or times, that is, what the biologists call a sport.) One of 
the strongest proofs that Christianity is Non-Semitic is the fact that 
in spite of environment no Semitic people have ever been induced 
to accept it. The Semitic mind seems to require a strictly mono- 
theistic religion, and this they find in Judaism or Mahometanism. 
On the contrary, the occidental peoples insist on a concrete, practical 
religion, and this they find in Christianity. The more typical of 
the oriental peoples, or at least the cultured among them, do not 
long for the concrete expression of religious belief that western 
peoples do. Logical philosophical speculation appeals to their 
mental-set — hence Buddhism and Brahmanism. It is noteworthy 
that after twenty centuries of effort, Christianity has scarcely made 
an impression in the east. The handful of native oriental Christians 
is absolutely negligible in comparison with the vast number who still 
give expression to their religious thoughts through adherence to 
some of the several eastern religions. On the other hand neither 
Mahometanism nor any other eastern religion has ever made head- 
way among western peoples. Their total following is negligible. 
How are these facts to be explained 1 We sometimes say that eastern 
religions are incomprehensible to us and our religion to the orientals. 
This is true. For a religion to be genuine it must be the most subtle 
expression of the inward mentality; and the mentalities of eastern 
and of western peoples are widely different. 

In fact we may venture to say that if ever the east becomes Chris- 
tian it will be with an orientalized form of Christianity, being like 
our Christianity in name only. A good illustration of the point was 
given in the proposal made in Japan some time back, to create a new 
religion by blending Buddhism, Shinto, and Christianity to suit the 
Japanese people. Of course such a scheme is not likely to succeed 
in this way — time must be given for a people naturally and uncon- 
sciously to blend these or other beliefs in such proportions and ways 
as may suit their mental-set. This can not be done artificially. It 
may be remarked that the Japanese are not a truly oriental people in 
the sense that the Chinese are. 

Though all occidental peoples unquestionably resemble each other 
more than they do any oriental people, yet they are divided into more 
or less well-marked groups. In order not to extend this discussion 
to too great a length we must confine ourselves to the larger divi- 
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sions and ignore all minor ones, though these would equally well 
illustrate our point. Broadly speaking, the religions of Europe and 
America may be divided into three classes on psychological grounds : 
(1) Eeligions having a tangible head, emphasizing faith; (2) indi- 
vidualistic and intellectual religions, emphasizing freedom of belief ; 
(3) emotional religions, emphasizing personal experience. 

"While all Christian religions possess to some extent all of these 
qualities, the emphasis is quite different. The Roman and Greek 
churches are the important examples of the first class given above; 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and Puritans may serve as examples of 
the second class ; Baptists and Methodists are usually representatives 
of the third class. Of course all overlap. 

If we make a list of the countries in which the decided majority 
of the people profess a religion of class one, that is, Roman and 
Greek Catholic countries, we will find them all peopled by Celtic or 
Slavonic races. Such a list of countries for the second class of reli- 
gions will include Teutonic peoples only (using that term in a broad 
historic sense corresponding to physical formation of the head and 
face), and the more Teutonic in blood the more protestant in the full, 
non-emotional sense is their religion. Ireland is an example of a 
brachycephalic people who through political accident speak a modified 
Teutonic language and who are united with a Protestant people, yet 
they are as Catholic as the people of Spain or Italy with whom they 
have more racial kinship. The same relation holds for the Scotch 
Highlanders in so far as their blood remains predominantly Celtic. 
When for any reason a people have adopted a religion foreign to 
their mental-set we find that they adapt it to suit their own men- 
tality, just as they do language or material civilization. For ex- 
ample, the Welsh, though Protestant, have an emotional form of 
Protestantism which, psychologically speaking, is more akin to Roman- 
ism than to Lutheranism. Our southern negroes furnish another 
example of fitting a religion to a race. It is a fact perfectly well 
known to all who are familiar with negro religions, that these reli- 
gions, though called by the same names, have scarcely any points in 
common with the religions of the whites. 

This one mode of thought expression is so varied and important 
that whole books could be written on race and religion ; but we have 
only attempted to touch upon some of the more important and ob- 
vious relations. 

The effect of crossing or interbreeding two dissimilar races is very 
different from the point of view of the individuals produced, and 
that of the race or people produced. An individual resulting from 
a cross of dissimilar races may be mentally superior (or inferior) to 
either. When a large number of such persons exist in a country 
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aoeial, political, religious, and all other institutions must be in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, for none of the existing institutions, 
which were fitted to the mental-set of the parent races, can fit that 
of the new and as yet heterogeneous race. For such blending of 
races as is necessary to produce a homogeneous people several gen- 
erations at least are required; and then perhaps several more gen- 
erations will be needed to enable the "members" of the race to find 
themselves, so to speak, that is, to adapt to their own mentality the 
customs and institutions that they have inherited. 

S. H. Diggs. 
University of Virginia. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Essays on Truth and Reality. F. H. Bradley. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1914. Pp. xvi + 480. 

Mr. Bradley has here collected the principal articles that appeared from 
his pen during the years 1908-11, with a few others of earlier date and 
some fresh additions. These last include a note on pragmatism, a criti- 
cism of James's radical empiricism, a criticism of Mr. Russell's theory of 
relations, and several short constructive papers : " What is the real Julius 
Caesar?," "On God and the Absolute," and "On my Real World." 

As Mr. Bradley himself repeatedly indicates, the volume contains 
little by way of development or even of amplification of his already pub- 
lished views. It consists of criticisms and restatements. Those who have 
studied " Appearance and Reality " have little to learn from it with regard 
to Mr. Bradley's philosophy. The interest of this new work is that of an 
historical document. Mr. Bradley is, with one possible exception, the most 
distinguished representative of absolute idealism in England; and his 
philosophical activity covers the whole period of the dominance of the neo- 
Hegelian school. These essays mark another " milestone." They show us 
the reaction of a leader of the eighties and nineties upon the newer 
thought-impulses of to-day. This applies not only to the critical papers, 
but also to the constructive. These latter are fresh attempts to make plain 
the old and well-tried doctrines to a generation of would-be innovators. 

Of the critical papers the most successful appear to be those directed 
against James, convicting him of vagueness and inconsistency, as well as 
of ignorance of various neo-Hegelian positions. Of positive appreciation 
there is none. Professor Dewey is gingerly handled. Mr. Bradley has 
evidently a deep respect for him, perhaps as a representative of the 
Hegelian tradition ; and his criticisms usually shade off into a confession 
of possible misunderstanding. Least successful, I should say, is the new 
essay in criticism of Mr. Bertrand Russell. This is in part directed 
against the contention of Mr. Russell that relations are real apart from 
all terms. Mr. Bradley appeals to an " ideal experiment," in which he 



